HOW  THE  TERROR  BROUGHT  ON  REACTION

under indictment, that is to say, already condemned. Meanwhile, Robes-
pierre, with great ceremony, celebrated the feast of the Supreme Being on
the Champ de Mars; "Were God not to exist, it would be necessary to
invent Him'; Robespierre had contrived to replace him. The chorus
from the opera sang, 'Father of the Universe, supreme intelligence . . .*
and Robespierre read a sermon. During this weird ceremony, you might
briefly have wondered whether he were the priest or the idol. The Con-
vention, no longer able to protest, murmured; Fouche, who, although a
graduate of a college run by the Oratorian Fathers, was making his
career in atheism, spoke to the Jacobins about Robespierre and the
Supreme Being in veiled and hostile language. From that day forth
Robespierre swore he would ruin Fouche, thus forcing Fouche to defend
himself; but it was dangerous to push Fouche* into manoeuvring, all the
more dangerous because he was going to find allies in the Assembly.
Ever since Robespierre had insisted upon the right to indict deputies
without the Convention's consent, that body had trembled; from
cowardice it had allowed France to be beheaded; now it was ready,
from cowardice, to behead Robespierre. There was nothing to justify
the Terror any longer. The armies of the Republic, especially that
of Sambre-et-Meuse, were winning victory upon victory. Saint-Just
feeling that danger was the Committee's great source of strength, asked
Barere no longer to *puff them up', but Barere only acclaimed these
victories the more vigorously. Even the Committee of Public Safety itself
was weary of the Incorruptible.

These victories, which 'pursued Robespierre like the Furies', were attri-
butable to the Committee's efforts, but likewise to the quality of the
troops. The Republic had more than eight hundred thousand trained
men, and these were well-armed men since a huge effort had been made to
produce guns, cannon and powder. The brains of the scientists had
laboured alongside the people's will-to-work; the semaphore helped com-
munication between the Government and the armies; during the Battle of
Fleurus, a captive balloon allowed observation of enemy movements.
Above all, morale was at its highest pitch. France then had the greatest
army in Europe; the troops knew it, felt it. They were buttressed by a
vivid faith in the excellence of the principles they defended, and in every
land they found hidden allies in the enemies of the feudal monarchies.
Moreover, they were admirably led; Carnot had at once protected the
good generals of the Old Regime who were loyal towards the new and
furthered the rapid promotion of young commanders such as Hoche,
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